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HOW WE WENT 


BIRDS’-NESTING. 





BY AMANDA B. HARRIS, 





E had a great day of it hunting for nests on 

that thirty-first of May. I am particular 

about giving the date, because we meant to be accurate 

and so we noted down everything on the spot, not 

only the day of the month, but all about the place, 
the birds, the nests, and the eggs. 

We went equipped for our business, wearing strong 
dresses and shoes, and shade hats securely tied 
down; and we each carried a basket, one containing 
lunch enough for all day, for going on such a tramp 
was hungry work ; the other was to bring things home 
in — “things ” meaning roots, mosses, vines, flowers, 
and any decorative bits we chose. It also held the 
rubber over-shoes which we took along for emergen- 
cies, as there was no knowing where we Might ven- 
ture, going through swamps or even wading a river ; 
also into it I always slipped a jack-knife and some 
strings, for which Iwas invariably laughed at, especi- 
ally about the strings, which, nevertheless, were sure 
to come handy ; and finally something which must by 
no means be left out of this record, viz.: a trans- 
planting trowel, which “had been in the family,” as 
they say of jewels, more than fifty years. It had 
been lost and found as many times, consequently it 
had become highly valued, insomuch that our sole 
anxiety in all our excursions was about this precious 
old relic, and our only worry was from the fear that 
we might lose it. 

On that eventful day we first went to the tangled 
wood I have spoken of, where we discovered the 
whip-poor-will. It was hardly a mile from the vil- 
lage, and it not only bordered on the main thorough- 
fare but was within a stone’s throw of*two houses, 
and close by were cornfields where men were often at 
work ; so that in one sense it was a very exposed 
place, although in another it was a very secluded one. 
The railroad was back of it, just where the ground 
made a descent into a strip of marsh ; then the river 
fringed with alders and willows ; then a belt of meadow. 

This little wild, being a useless piece, neither field 
nor pasture nor woodland, had been left to itself in 
the midst of cultivation ; and if it had been made for 
the sole use of birds it could not have served its pur- 
pose better. There were only three or four acres of 


it, bog and all, but as Thoreau once said about Con- 
cord that he could find everything worth knowing 
within its limits, so we began to think before the sea- 
son was over that there was at least a possibility of 
getting a sight of almost any inland bird of New Eng- 
land within that circumscribed district. : 

Both land and water-birds built there, undismayed 
by the sounds of life going on so near them — the- 
carriages on the highway, or the rush of the cars 
which fairly shook them in their nests ; and our ex- 
perience seemed to justify us in the conclusion that 
the place to find the nests of even some shy birds is 
near the haunts of men, and further, that where we 
found one we were pretty sure of many others in the 
neighborhood. At any rate there seemed to be a gre- 
garious spirit in this matter, even with varieties whose 
habits are supposed to be solitary. 

It was astonishing how much family life was being 
lived there, and equally a surprise to us that each 
separate pair were like no others in the world — and it 
was so still there! The birds that were not brooding 
over their nests slipped about silently, as if intent on 
business which demanded the utmost mystery. 

There were not only cat-birds, cuckoos, thrushes, 
yellow-birds, vireos, brown-and-white creepers and 
sparrows, but king-birds, sand-pipers and bank swal- 
lows, besides many others whose names were un- 
known to us ; and even a scarlet tanager came; and 
on that same day in May we started up a pair of 
Blackburnian warblers from the darkest covert on the 
bank, but though we waited long and wore ourselves 
out in struggling through the briary thicket, they were 
too crafty for us, and in following where their flame- 
bright plumage showed in the green gloom, we strayed 
hopelessly away from their nesting-place which we 
were never able to find. 


IV.—THE CUCKOO, 


It was not twenty feet away from the whip-poor- 
will nest that a most elegant bird flew up —a bright, 
large-eyed, lovely creature, leaving exposed in the 
shabbiest of nests four eggs of a wonderfully beauti- 
ful blue. 
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Those blues of birds’ eggs — what inimitable tints blue of the cat-bird; the pure, almost shining hue of 
they have, and no two blues alike! There is the the hermit thrush, which seems of pale green and 
true robin’s-egg blue ; and the dark, metallic green- azure blended, hinting of both colors and belonging 








to neither; and the painted pea-green deepening It was a cuckoo’s nest we had come upon, in a 
fairly into blue, of the cuckoo ; and I know not how place so open that the sun shone on it through the 
many more, in shades innumerable, and no more to _ thin tree-tops. It was built in a low hemlock about 
be defined than those of a cloud or a flower. a yard from the ground, in plain sight, with not the 
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least attempt at concealment. It was so slightly put 
together that it seemed impossible it could bear the 
weight of so heavy a bird — only a few dry sticks and 
rusty brown rootlets such as might have been pulled 
from some old tree torn up by the roots ; no moss or 
lining of any kind, or anything softer than those wiry 
fibers. They must be thick-skinned younglings who 
could bear so hard a cradle, we thought, and such we 
afterward found them. , 

That nest was a thing to be ashamed of —and to 
think of it as belonging to Aer/ I am sure that in 
our northern woods it would be hard to find another 
such stylish bird; with her long and slender form, her 
fine long bill, and long, handsome tail, she is cer- 
tainly what might be called “ very distinguished look- 
And then her movements are so dignified and 
composed, and she has such a high-bred air, that she 
is the lady among the feathered people of our region. 
Then, again, her attire is in such perfect harmony 
with this symmetry of proportion and stateliness of 
manner as to give her an appearance of refinement 
and delicacy — which may be true of her character 
or it may not ; I am speaking on the strength of an 
acquaintance formed and matured in two interviews, 
during which her behavior was charming. 

We studied her for an hour that morning. She had 
no fear of us, and would immediately have returned 
to her nest, but her mate, who had at once appeared, 
kept up cautionary signals. After flying a few yards 
away she gradually diminished the distance between 
us by slipping from bough to bough, so noiselessly 
that we could not hear so much as the rustle of her 
wings, and then sat placidly regarding us, just where 
the sunshine fell on her ashen white breast, making 
it wave and glisten like watered silk, and on the 
brown of her wings and tail, which glowed as if they 
had been bronzed. 

A week later we made her another visit, when we 
were favored with a sight of her fledglings — four as 
homely creatures as ever were hatched, but which, 
notwithstanding, she seemed very tender of, although 
her poor preparations for them would lead one to 
think her lacking in maternal instinct. 


: ” 
ing. 


V.—THE VIREO 


Of all the nests —robins’ excepted — those of the 
vireos most abounded. We found them everywhere, 
in all.woods and by all waters, and we made quite a 
collection of the deserted ones; they seemed too 





pretty to be left behind, and as the owners had no 
further use for them, we cut off the branches and 
brought them home. 

These nests were all alike, with a difference —in 
other words of about the same type and size. All 
the vireos build hanging nests, the material for the 
frame-work being much the same, while the lining 
and the outer finish vary greatly. The place oftenest 
selected is towards the end of some flexile bough of 
a tree, or on an alder or witch-hazel, or some such 
withy kind of wood. The bird begins in the angle 
where two small stems separate like the letter V, 
winding around them for a distance of perhaps three 
or four inches narrow ribbons of some tough inner 
bark which she knows best where to collect. She 
knots these fibres by one of those bird-nooses which 
no human hands can either tie or untie, and then 
sticks them fast by some gluey secretion she has 
among her own personal resources — and the result 
is that no winds or rains are able to detach these 
pensile structures from their fastenings till they are 
beaten and rotted to rags. In addition to this the 
prudent builder makes security doubly strong by loop- 
ing her cords to out-lying twigs, just as tent-ropes are 
stretched to the pins. 

Next she fashions within this frame-work an oval 
basket, which hangs from its rim like a tiny hand-net, 
made strong as a hempen web and as elastic and 
springy as if woven of hair; and now the most essen- 
tial part being done, she seems to cast her eyes about 
to see what there is lying round for finishing, appro- 
priating almost any soft and pretty thing she sees. In 
one we found strong fibres of black sheep’s wool, in 
another strands of bright-colored shawl-fringe; in 
some of them pieces of newspaper with the reading 
still fresh and distinct, so that the occupant had ample 
means of indulging her literary taste while tending 
her little ones — in fact, a great deal of printer’s ink 
comes to an unlooked-for use in these dainty habita- 
tions, so that it is by no means impossible that some 
future vireo may read an account of herself on the 
walls of her own house. Some of the most delicate 
substances which are incorporated in the nests, are 
the tow-colored bits pinched from hornet’s nests, and 
bunches of caterpillar’s silk, and white, fluffy down 
from cocoons, all worked in with fibres of bleached 
grasses and the curling outer bark of birch trees, the 
fine, thin films of which are much used, giving the 
nests the appearance of being trimmed with tiny 
ruffles in shining yellow or pure chalky white. 
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The daintiest one we found hung from the tip of 
an alder bough; and just above it had grown out a 
leaf which so completely hid it that if the wind had 
not turned up the leaf just as we were passing we 


should never have seen it. The dove-eyed little 
little mother was sitting in this lonely place under the 
green awning, rocked like Baby Bunting by every 
breeze, patiently biding her time. 





We did not disturb her, but after she had done 
with it we brought her cunning house away to see 
what curious thing it was that helped towards binding 
its walls together which proved to be a strip cut cross- 


wise from a costly and handsome silk sash, white, 
plaided with colors. It had evidently been trimmed 
off the end and had been swept out of doors, and the 
tasteful builder, spying the treasure, had borne it to 
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the far-off nest, weaving it in so close that it could 
not be removed without spoiling the structure. This 
was an uncommonly nice nest, almost air and water- 
tight, lined throughout with the dead straws which 
the hemlock sheds, fallen pine-needles, and the finest 
roots and horsehair, and it was as smooth and round 
as a cup. 

Our first vireo, who had built far out on a low 
maple branch, had not done so artistic a piece of 
work, but she was such a mild and friendly creature 
that she let us look in upon her —a sweet, modest 
matron in faint ashen plumage beneath, and olive 
green on her back. She had five small lovely 
eggs of her own, of pearly white spattered with 
chocolate, which settled into heavier spots at the 
larger end; and besides these there was one that 
did not belong to her — larger and not so pretty, pale, 
greenish gray, slightly dingy indeed, speckled thickly 
with reddish brown — for the poor vireo had been 
imposed upon by the cow-bunting, who, on the watch 
for an opportunity, had slyly dropped an egg into the 
nest during the absence of the unsuspecting owner, 
and left it for her to hatch and then rear the intruder 
with her own little ones. 


VI.—THE CAT-BIRD. 


We knew of so many cat-bird’s nests nearer home, 
and had such good facilities for examining them in a 
thicket of syringa, rose and wax-berry bushes on our 
own premises that we did not think of such a thing 
as looking for them in our summer explorations, but 
we were glad indeed to linger over one which we came 
across that afternoon in the most retired part of the 
little wilderness that we afterwards almost came to 
look upon as our own property, since nobody ever 
seemed to go there except ourselves. And this re- 
minds me anew of the deep satisfaction we had all 
through those long June days in wandering or waiting 
in its leafy recesses, where flecks of sunlight bright- 
ened the green half-twilight and dappled the soft floor, 
variegated with fallen leaves and hundreds of shy 
plants and tender wild-wood flowers, where our only 
companions were the many brooding birds and their 
mates. 

This cat-bird had donea marvelously ingenious but 
most risky thing, in locating her nest Jefween two 
small hemlocks, just where the tip of the outermost 
branch of one lapped a bit on the corresponding tip 
of the other, so that if the wind had happened to 





sway them ever so slightly the result to the nest would 
have been the same as if it had been left loose in 
space, its foundations on nothing more tangible than 
air ; and it would invariably have followed the same 
law of gravitation which influenced the falling apple 
made famous by Sir Isaac Newton. 

But our wise little friend had calculated upon such 
a possible catastrophe, and acted accordingly, using 
some kind of foresight which we should call reason- 
ing if a human being had done it. It chanced that a 
slim shoot of alder, tough and sinewy as a whip-lash, 
had grown np near by. This the bird had seized 
upon as the needful thing to make the place available. 
The over-lapping hemlock twigs were made to serve 
as the bottom and the walls of the nest, on which 
were laid up some fibres of dry roots and a few dead 
birch leaves ; then the alder had been bent down and 
bound like a withe around the hemlocks, straining 
them together, then passed around and /hrough the 
nest, in which two green leaves of it were growing, 
while the end of the shoot was growing from the out- 
side as luxuriantly as if nothing had happened to it. 

The bird must have had a hard time of it pulling 
the alder into place and making it so taut, but the re- 
sult was beautiful —a nest of shining green with the 
two paler oval leaves fluttering in it. 

She had the usual number of glossy, solid-looking 
eggs ; and ten days later there were five awkward, 
yellow-throated, gaping cat-lings. We afterward saw 
several nests as we followed the river, all built of 
strips of grape-vine bark, dry roots and straw-like 
grass, and most of them in dangerous places, either 
on the alders which hung over the water, where the 
young stood a chance of being drowned, or so ex- 
posed that a hawk passing above could easily spy out 
and pounce upon the defenceless brood. 


VII.—THE SAND-PIPER. 


We saw no other such sprite-like and winsome crea- 
ture as the red-backed sand-piper, almost as swift 
as its namesake by the sea-shore, footing it lightly 
over the bits of miniature beach where the sand has 
gathered in some bend of the river, running to the 
very edge and dipping its feet in the water, then, ut- 
tering its childish “ weet, weet,” flying across and van- 
ishing, perhaps dropping into its nest before you have 
had time to miss it. 

But to find the nest there is not one chance ina 
hundred. A strip of meadow of unvarying green, on 
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the same monotonous level from end to end, and no 
hint of a bird anywhere! Yet that one chance was 
ours. The lovely little biped flew up, and after some 
groping among the tussocks of grass which all looked 


precisely alike, we parted two of them, revealing a 
small dry hollow, so snug and warm, and just large 
enough for her to cuddle down in; and there, on a 
few fine shavings and stems of dead grass, were four 





eggs —and what eggs they were! out of all propor- 
tion to her size, as if a dove should be sitting ona 
hen’s eggs. They were anything but attractive, being 
nearly of a pear-shape, and of greenish yellow, 


blotched with brown at the heavier end. However, 
it was a satisfaction to have seen them and the cheap 
little nest. We have never had another opportunity, 
neither has there been so good a one for studying this 
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daintiest of birds. 
loveliness she was. 

Only a slight ashen-red bird, but how delicate and 
subtile were the shifting tints of that subdued color, 
or rarest mingling of colors, in that reddish, yellow- 
ish, grayish plumage, set off with a shining ring on 
every tiniest feather-tip, as beautiful in its diminutive 
way as those of a peacock, and lustrous as a Bird of 


And what a marvel of grace and 





PLAY WAS ACTED. 


Paradise. And such a fairy-fine form, of such ex- 
quisite finish! Her bill was long and slim, and she 
had slender legs on which she stood, tall, and a nice lit- 
tle body — she was fashioned perfectly from top to toe! 
and if her long strong wings were good for flying, her 
wiry legs were as good for running, so she was at home 
on the ground or in the air—this nimble-footed, 
infantile, bewitching, irresistible Ariel of a bird. 


HOW THE GREAT PLAY WAS ACTED. 





BY AGNES REPPLIER, 





HE all important night for which the little girls 

of Miss Muddleson’s school had been plotting 
and planning and preparing themselves, for at least 
two months, had at last arrived; and the event of 
the season, the great play of “Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti,” as dramatized by Lizzie, Rollins, was 
announced to come off that very evening without 
fail. 

Such a hopeless flurry as there had been all day ; 
such a gathering together of the theatrical wardrobes, 
to deposit them in any corner where they could find 
a restingplace ; such hurried drilling of a few who 
were utterly incapable of retaining their five or six 
lines in their heads — amid the general tumult, what 
wonder that a twelve-year-old stage manager should 
find herself driven nearly wild by the work to be 
accomplished ; especially when it is taken into con- 
sideration that she was also the dramatist, the lead- 
ing actress, the stage-carpenter, and the manager 
of the wardrobes! It was well that she had an aid_ 
de-camp to second all her efforts as vigorously as 
Minnie Roland, who had assisted in preparing the 
play, dutifully taken a long part in it, and who now 
worked hard to reduce the turbulent dramatic corps 
to something like submission and order. 

It was a large boarding-school, and the older girls 
had acted several little plays with such astonishing 
success that the minds and hearts of the Second 
Division had been filled with a great longing to do 
likewise. 

It is true there were more than a few obstacles 
to be overcome. They had no play, no fancy dresses, 


no one to drill them, and, as a rule, no money to buy 
the things they wanted; but all these difficulties 
vanished like smoke before the vigor and cleverness 
of one little girl, the acknowledged leader of the 
Second Division. 

After many secret consultations and much debating, 
it was at last determined that Lizzie Rollins should 
dramatize a favorite story about the boyhood of the 
great sculptor and architect, Michael Angelo, and 
that Minnie Roland should act as secretary, and copy 
the parts, which were to be distributed as Lizzie 
thought best. 

All this took a long while, it being a peculiarity of 
Miss Muddleson's school that although there was 
plenty of time to study lessons, there was very little 
to study plays; but by dint of holding rehearsals 
every day at the noon recreation hour, everybody 
at last knew what she was to say, and a few had even 
some faint idea of how they were to say it. 

Selecting the actors had been no easy task. 
Lizzie had modestly declined the leading sole ‘of 
Michael Angelo, and given it to Emma Cullen, a 
fat girl of thirteen, who acted nicely, and who was 
much too placid to get flurried under any circum- 
stances, and could consequently be relied on to 
remember her part. Minnie was to be the painter’s 
father, and Lizzie was to be an old man-servant, 
named Urbino, who supplied the comic element 
and had more to say than anybody else in the play. 
To the prettiest girl in the room, Lillie Middleton, 
was given the part of Sebastian, Michael Angelo’s 
bosom friend, solely as a tribute to her charms ; for 


